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A FATHER RESTORED. 

If my young readers have a comfortable home, 
kind parents and friends, food and clothing, they 
would not wish to part with any of these bless- 
ings. ‘To lose them all would make them very 
sad and wretched. But what would be your 
feelings, if an enemy should rob you of these 
comforts and carry away your father or mother? 
The thought is painful to you, and you cannot 
think any one could be so cruel. Let me tell 
you atrue but short story about a man whose 
name is Henry Day. You see him in the pic- 
ture, carrying a large, heavy trunk. -He looks 
like a very stout, strong man. You would not 
think that he could easily be conquered, or that 
any one could carry him away, if he should at- 
tempt it. But supposing some day when your 
father is asleep, some one should come in and 
‘bind his hands and feet with strong cords so that 
he could not use them, and then put-out-bis.eyes, 
could he not then abuse him and carry him away 
where he pleased? So was this man conquered. 
He formerly lived in the country, was honest, 
industrious, and very happy with his wife and 
four or five children. He formed the habit of 
drinking more or less cider daily. At length 








is did not satisfy him; he desired something 
‘i SiPonger, and began to drink gin and rum. He 


n became idle, unhappy, and moved to one 
off®ur large cities. Here he added to the num- 
ber and strength of his cups, left all employment, 
and did nothing to make his family comfortable 
or happy. He continued to become worse, and 
finally left his family, in mid winter, entirely 
destitute. ‘There, in acold day, you might have 
seen his little children, shivering around the 
coal fire-place, half clad, and almost starved; 
their poor mother weeping as though her heart 
would break to see their distress, and most of 
all, to think of her sick and suffering babe. But 
an enemy had bound their father and carried 
him off, they knew not where. Do you ask the 
enemy’s name? I will tell you. His name is 
Alcohol, The cords with which he bound him 
were cider, beer, rum, gin, wine, and brandy, 
and led him away by a strong band made of all 
of them. Oh! what an enemy is that! -Will 
you not do all you can to destroy him? © Drive 
him from the land that his cruelties may not be 
heard of. -While he is in our midst you are in 
danger of being bound, or being left as these 
children were. 

But let me say, that man, who had suffered 
ten years, and was taken from his family, has 
lately been restored to it. 1 wish each child 
could see how happy that mother and her chil- 
dren now are. ‘They weep for joy. There is 


once more the happy home, the necessary sup- 
ply of food and clothing, and the happy children. 
A father has found his way to the sanctuary, and 
“Yes,” said 


his children to Sabbath School. 


his wife, “he now earns twelve dolirs a week, 
and has friends all around him Afew months 
ago no one would employ him becatse he was a 
bound slave to alcohol. He could donothing as it 
ought to be done. No one could trust him. 
But now his old friends are glad to ngage him, 
when they wish for help. If they lave a trunk 
to carry,a garden to put in‘orde, or other 
work to do, they inquire for Henry Day, and it 
is done, and promptly and faitl®ullydone. Per- 
haps you ask who liberated the manand brought 
him back to his family. He was atrue friend, 
and I hope you know him. His name is ‘ To- 
tal Abstinence.” No sooner did Mr. Day ask 
for his assistance, than he came, anl every cord 
and chain, with which he had be:n bound for 
years, burst asunder and droppel off Yes, 
‘Total Abstinence,” brought hia home to his 
dear children with a light, cheerfuland hurried 
step. This friend is valued by thisfamily above 
all friends upon earth, so much were they in 
love with him, that they all declaral with united 
voice, (the little babe assented witl a clap of the 
hands and a hearty laugh,) that le should live 
with them and never leave their hone. It would 
please you, as it has me, to see Wiat a constant 
companion he is of each» one o!;that family. 
Why, John, Jr. thinks héMeaundt go out into the 
streets without him; especially if he is obliged 
to pass a dram-shop,.whére  Alcshol’s servants 
bind men. His father never'thirks of s.epping 
out without ,his company... Look at him once 
more in the cut, honestly employed,’ and say if 
he is not with him? Now I hav? finished’ my 
story, let me ask you one questiar. Does “ 'To- 
tal Abstinence,” live with yout °4f not; give hin’ 
a hearty welcome to your home. Give him a 
place in your, heart—make ‘him your bosom 
friend.—S. S. Treasury. 














RELIGION. 











YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


A sweet little girl was Lucy Elsington.- She 
was indeed fair and lovely in person, but her 
chief charm lay in her humble, unaffected piety. 
The labors of ber Sabbath School teacher had 
been instrumental in the salvation of her soul. 
And having once tasted the divine love and mer- 
cy, she became exceedingly anxious that all the 
friends around her should do likewise. But 
alas! her parents were both irreligious persons, 
and when the father died, throwing his feeble 
wife and tender Lucy upon their own resources, 
he died without hope, and without God in the 
world. 

The widow almost sunk under this blow, and 
lay for a long time with her life despaired of. 
But here around the sick bed of her mother, tite 
Christian energies of this sweet little girl were 
first brought to light. She assiduously watched 
and tended her, as would the most careful nurse. 
And when her mother*began to be convalescent, 
and was able to sit up in the bed, Lucy would 
bring her Bible from the little chest where she 
kept it, and read_from it a Psalm, or a comfort- 
ing chapter. And by the blessing of God, these 
labors of love, though feeble in themselves, were 
made instrumental in bringing her mother from 
darkness to light. And when Mrs. Elsington 
arose from that sick bed, perfectly restored to 
health, although she had lost her husband, pro- 
perty, and everything save er own dear Lucy, 


yet she had placed her ftet upon the Rock ‘of 


Ages, and had learned to wust the Lord in all 








times in looking through the dark vista of hu- 
man disquietudes,her heart failed her, yet like the 
apostle, ‘* she thanked God, and took courage.” 
As the smoke and noise of the city disgusted 
her, she removed to a small but pleasant house 
in the suburbs, where, by her needle, she gained 
sufficient to support herself and Lucy. And 
there this mother and child, happy in the pos- 
session of each other, enjoyed as much felicity 
as can be enjoyed in this lower world. But 
alas! this state of things was not long to last. 
Before two years had rolled over the head of 
little Lucy, in this delightful place, consumption 
had seized and marked her for his own. Like 
the sensitive Touch-me-not, this frail, yet lovely 
flower, was not destined to bear up against the 
chilling blasts of adversity, or to be soiled by 
the contamination of this wicked world, but Je- 
su8 called her home, and carried her one of the 
lambs; in his bosom. Her form withered, 
drooped, and was laid on a bed of languishing. 
But though the roses fled from her cheek, and 
the healthful roundness from her form, yet still 
the spirit of meekness beamed from her sunken 
eye and her colorless lips, and she still sang the 
praises of her Saviour, and proclaimed bis match- 
less love for sinners. 

Her death-bed was surrounded by weeping 
friends, and foremost among them was her 
mother. She uttered no cry, no groan, she shed 
no tear, but stood as one stupified. At length, 
awakening to the full sense of her loss, and for- 
getting a moment the Christian in the mother, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ My child! my child! must thou 
die? O God, have mercy!” There lay Lucy, 
werushed flower, but at this frantic exclamation. 
opening her eyes, she smiled sweetly, and said, 
‘‘Mother! dear mother! weep not for me! I 
am going to,,join the heavenly choir, to sing 
praises tothe Lamb. O come Lord Jesus; come 
quickly,” and with these words, her head fell 
back, a gentle sigh escaped her, and Lucy El- 
sington, now a glorified angel, departed. to her 
heavenly home.— Puritan. \ 








BENEVOLENCE. 








THE GRATEFUL SOLDIER. 

After a sermon in aid of the Sunday Schools 
at Leeds, a soldier was observed to put a guinea 
into one of the plates. So largea sum from one 
in his circumstances, excited the attention of the 
collector, who took it for granted that it was a 
mistake, and that a guinea was given where pre- 
bably a shilling, or even a smaller sum, was in- 
tended. Under this impression he called the 
man, and told him of the supposed mistake. 

The soldier mildly but firmly said, that he had 
the intention of giving the guinea, that it was the 
result of the saving of many weeks, agd that it 
was given in pursuance of a resolution which he 
had made under very peculiar circumstaficés. - 

This statement excited still more the attention 
of the collector; and, at his request, the soldier 
went after the service was concluded, to the ves- 
try room, where he related the following account 
of himself: 

He had been, in the early part of his life, edu- 
cated at a Sunday School, where, among other 
religious instruction which he received, he was 
taught most of tge collects used in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Some time after leaving 
school, he entered the army as a private soldier; 
here his course of life became much alter- 
ed, and he mixed so much with men who had 





her trials and difficulties. And though some- 





no réligious feeling, and adopted their habits, 
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that he soon lost all that he once possessed. In 
this way he went on for several years; his early 
impressions of religion becoming more and 
more faint, until at last they were nearly worn 
out. In the progress of his service he was en- 
gaged in one of the great battles in which our 
army had met the enemy, and was most severe- 
ly wounded; the shock deprived him at first of 
all sensation; but when that returned, he found 
himself stretched on the field, so severely wound- 
ed as to be unable to move. The thought of 
death now came upon him, and brought with it 
the trembling recollections of the life which he 
had led, and of his unfitness to appear in the pres- 
ence of God. He tried to pray; but so long had 
prayer been neglected, that he could not remem- 
ber any that he had ever said. At last he brought 
to mind one of those collects which he had com- 
mitted to memory, when a boy at the Sunday 
School. It was an humble supplication to the 
Lord for mercy; he repeated it with earnestness 
and fervor, and found his mind more at ease. 
Assistance soon after came, and he was re- 
moved from the field. He recovered, and from 
that hour became an altered man. In gratitude 
to God for the mercy which he had found,. he 
resolved to give the first guinea that he could 
save out of his pay, at the first sermon whiely he 
should hear preached in aid of Sunday Schools. 
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FILIAL AFFECTION, 

Harry continued his mother’s pupil until. he 
was more than seven years old. It was then 
thought desirable to place him with a master; and 
the little steady accumulation of property accru- 
ing from the poplar grove, afforded the means 
of placing him at the most respectable school in 
the neighborhood. For several years the land 
had yielded good crops of -hay, clover or pota- 
toes, and also afforded more or less for grazing; 
but, at the growth the trees had now attained, 
the ground was overshadowed, and would scarce- 
ly pay for enlmure. It was, however, becoming 
a source of income in another way. The lower 
branches of the trees were lopped, and made sev- 
eral loads of fagots. ‘This was to be repeated 
triennially ; and the sod afforded herbage for a 
horse, or a few sheep. Whatever work was to 
be done, Harry was taught to consider as his re- 
sponsibility; and, though he consulted with his 
unéle about the performance of it, it was his to 
find leisure for the work. He was also taught 
to keepa regular account of his outlay and profits, 
and of his Savings Bank deposits and interest; 
and he was taught to ‘consider it his duty and 
honor to begin to do something towards his own 
support. When Harry repeated that sweet lit- 
tle poem, entitled, ‘* My Mother,” and came to 
the verse— 

“When thou art feeble, old and grey, 

My healthy arm shall be thy stay, 

And I will soothe thy pains away, 

My mother,” 

he resolyed not to defer his exertions for his 
mother to so distant a period, but immediately 
to begin doing something for her comfort. One 
day when he was at work in the poplar grove, 
assisting his uncle in tying up fagots, the little 
boy si his mind to his generous relative. 

**Uncle, all my food is given to me; I have 
never earned any for myself. Will you please 
to tell me who pays for it—my mother or you?” 

*¢ Your mother, my boy,” replied Uncle Ben- 
jamin; “and I hope you will honor your mother 
as long as you both live—that she who was 
brought up a lady should becoine so industrious 
pnd careful, in order to provide comfortably for 
you and your sister. If she had given up when 
your poor father died, and done nothing but 
what she. had been used to do, you children 
might have been grown up in poverty and igno- 
rance, If you should live to be a man, Harry, I 
hope you will try to do as much for your mother 


1 
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when she is old, as she has done for you while 
you were little.” 

* Yes, Uncle; but I want to do something now. 
Lucy helps mamma a little, for she teaches the 
little girls to spell and sew; and cousin Jane 
helps her more; for, when mamma was not well 
last week, she minded the school alone for two 
whole days; and, is there nothing that I can do 
for her?” 

‘‘Yes, Harry, you can do many things for 
your mother’s comfort, and it makes me glad to 
see that you dre always willing to do them. 
When you went so quickly and steadily to fetch 
the medicine from Mr. Bell, and Lucy waited 
upon her so tenderly, it made her happy to think 
that she was blest with dutiful and affectionate 
children. Besides, you do many little things 
which are really useful, and save expense. 
When you bring in a fowl or a rabbit for dinner, 
it saves the money that would be spent on buy- 
ing meat; and when the money you get by sell- 
ing them goes to buy your own shoes or jacket, 
it leaves your mother the better able to buy 
clothes for herself and Lucy. I do not wish to 
make you proud, Harry. It is quite right for 
you to, do all you can to help your mother, and 
as you grow older and more able, that you should 
do still more; but a great many little boys of 
your age do nothing at all but occasion trouble 
and expense. I am glad that you ‘have been 
taught differently, and that you are inclined to 
act differently.” 

“Uncle, | have eight chickens just ready to 
sell—aunt said she would take them to market 
for me on Saturday—and three shillings worth 
of eggs; andI do not want to buy food for my 
fowls at present. I shall have some rabbits to 
sell before nll the food is gone. I should like 
the money that aunt takes for the fowls and 
eggs, to buy|some clothes for my mother.” 

‘You had better consult your aunt about that. 
She will ke able to tell you what your money 
will buy, 4,4 what will be most useful; and Iam 
sure your mother will be pleased to wear any 
thing of her ithe :oy’s ownearning. You may 
now enjoy this pleasure yourself, and impart it 
to your mother, And I must not discourage you 
by leading you to attempt too much; but, as you 
grow older, and able to do more, I will tell you 
something that would make your mother much 
happier than even wearing clothes of your earn- 
ing.” —Poplar Grove. 
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DIALOGUE ON DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


Lucy. Wow do you do, Mary? I am very 
glad to see you, f have been waiting these three 
days to have y ucall on me, but as you did not 
come I though: } would just slip in and see how 
you do; why Méry you don’t go out half as 
much as others of your age. 

Mary. 1 am glad you called Lucy—I was 
just thinking of you a few minutes ago. I know 
I don’t go out so much as some, but perhaps I 
go out as much as is for my good. 

ZL. Well, I think you are too old womanish, 
you don’t love parties of pleasure half so much 
as I do. 

M. Yes, my dear Lucy,I am fond of good 
company at proper times, but besides my stud- 
ies and domestic duties about the house, I do not 
find as much time to spend in company as some 
do, or rather wha’ you call parties of pleasure. 

LL. Well, I don’t feel as though I ought to 
be tied up to my studies continually from day to 
day; I shall go ‘to school a number of seasons 
more, and in that time I can get all the learning 
that is necessary for me to learn, and as to what 
you cal] domesticrduties, I suppose you mean 
house-work; we keep hired help, I don’t like 
house-work muchi’ll assure you. 








M. But should we not feel a pleasure in do- 
ing what should && done? Our minds may be 








much improved by study, and we shall be but 
poorly prepared to pass through this world, if 
we know nothing about the common business 
of life. 

L. Why, as to learning it is a good thing to 
know how to read and write, and I mean to study 
music some, but as to grammar and arithmetic 
they are too puzzling for me, and what do you 
think about geography or rhetoric? As to house 
work, it will be time enough for me to learn 
that when I am obliged to do it, which I hope 
will never be the case. Say Mary, how do you 
like the Victoria bonnets ? 

M. Dear Lucy, I am sorry to hear you talk 
so, my mother tells me we ought all to be living 
in this world for some usefulness. And she says 
a great many young ladies are growing up very 
ignorant of the means of usefulness, for they 
neither know how to properly mend or wash 
their own clothes, or cook their own victuals. 
Mother thinks very highly of education, and 
wishes me to be well educated, but she assures 
me that a young lady has not finished her edu- 
cation till she understands every lesson connect- 
ed with the kitchen and the wash-room, and I 
believe her. I tell you Lucy, with health, I 
mean to know how to work my way through 
this world, and should I ever have an hour of my 
own, know how to take good care of it. 

I. Well, Mary, I think it is too much so 
with many young ladies at the present day. If 
misfortune should throw them on their own re 
sources they would know but poorly how to 
take care of themselves. Your mother certain- 
ly gives you good advice and my mother some- 
times talks well too. Ido believe I shall think 
more of these things; but I must be going, call 
and see. me, do. 

M. You know I love you Lucy, and I will 
Visit you occasionally. But I want we both 
should grow for usefulness in the world; let us 
always be striving for improvement in useful 
things! And let us remember that the best ac- 
complishments are those that are the most use- 
ful. You know our divine Saviour was not idle, 
but was always engaged in doing good, let us try 
to imitate him. 

I. I hope we shall. 

M. Good bye. 








MORALITY. 


A STORY FOR GROWN UP CHILD - 
I have somewhere read the story of a Tif 
boy who struck his sister in anger. The Sister 
threw her little arms around her brother’s neck 
and kissed him. This subdued him; he burst 

into tears, and asked her forgiveness. 

The great and good Washington once pro- 
voked a gentleman, in debate, who struck him 
suddenly and felled him to the ground. It was 
in a Court house yard in Virginia. Washington 
was a brave man, and it was expected he would 
resent it as a man of honor. And sohe did. He 
retired to his room. Washington, we know, 
was a man of prayer. Perhaps he prayed there 
for divine direction. He then addressed a note 
to his antagonist, requesting him to call at his 
room. The gentleman did so, having. prepared 
himself to fight. Washington met him at the 
door, and offered his hand. ‘Sir,’ said he, «I 
was inthe wrong. I inflicted the first injury. 
You had some satisfaction. Accept my hand, 
and let us exchange mutual forgiveness.” The 
enmities of both were buried there. ‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger.” 

Men are but ehildren grown up. Our pas- 
sions remain the same, modified by time. 

I think I once heard the story of a lady, who 
was abused by her husband. She threw her 
arms around his neck, and poured the warm 
current of her affections on his burning passions. 














They were assuaged, and turned into tenderness. 
Who can withstand the force of that love, which 
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exercises itself, unchanged, amid the gusts of 
peevishness, jealousy, or brutal violence? Thus 
are the weak armed by nature. Let the wife 
then always remember that she has the advan- 
tage, and therefore the greater responsibility in 
the occasions of family disquietudes. The 
strength of her arm, however, lies not in the 
muscle, but in the moral force of gentleness and 
truth. It belongs to her to cherish the affections 
in the resistance of passion, petulance, or des- 
potic power. 

The world is wide. It is sometimes better 
for men to separate than to quarrel. How amia- 
ble appears the conduct of the patriarch Abra- 
ham towards his brother Lot: ‘ Let there be 
no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herdmen; for 
we are brethren. Is not the whole land before 
thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: 
if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to 
the right; or if thou depart to the right hand, 
then I will go to the left.” 

In order to fit his people for the intercourse 
and enjoyments of heaven, the Saviour strictly 
prohibited personal enmities:—‘‘Ye have heard,” 
said he, ‘that thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
In agreement with this, an inspired apostle has 
said—‘‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink.” ‘Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” ‘* Let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath.” To enforce 
these lessons, the Saviour has himself set us an 
example— 

O how benevolent and kind! 
How meek ! how ready to forgive! 
Be this the temper of our mind, 


And these the rules by which we live.” 
[Family Library Magazine. 





PARENTAL. 


MOTHER DOES THAT. 
BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMB. 

‘* You have a fine, tasteful collection of plants 
and flowers, Miss P - You have these to at- 
tend to, I suppose?” 

“No!” replied the young lady; ‘‘ mother does 
that.” 

She was too busy at her French, and music, 
and all the routine of a fashionable and _ polite 
education, to attend to such rustic duties as the 
watering of flowers and the trailing of plants; 
and there was serious danger that the delicate 
texture of her soft hand might be injured by 
coming in contact with the watering pots More- 
over, she had not strength for such. duties. 
‘© Mother must do that.” 

There is certainly a most serious and alarm- 
ing defect in the education of daughters, both in 
city and country. Inan address delivered at the 
anniversary of the Mount Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary, in 1839, by Rev. Dr. Anderson, one of the 
Secretaries of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, I find the following remarks: ‘ Mis- 
sionaries destined to foreign lands, pay as much 
attention to health as other men, in the selec- 
tion of partners for life. And yet, perhaps 
half who have gone forth of late years, as the 
wives of missionaries, if not a still greater pro- 
portion, had, as we now think, insufficient health, 
when they departed for their distant, and often 
not very salubrious fields of labor. How is it in 
the other educated walks of life—with the wives 
of ministers, lawyers and phygicians?' Must the 
same be said of them, when they entered upon 
the duties and cares of life? The subject has 
been, and still is, strangely overlooked. A phy- 
sician declared, a few years since, that not more 
than one adult female in ten, in the whole circle 
of his acquaintance, enjoyed complete health. 
In no other civilized country in the world, is 
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there such deficiency of health among the more 
educated females—such a proportion of them 
“'Too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought.” 
as in our own otherwise highly favored lapd.” 

These are astounding facts, truly. And what 
is the cause? Some will doubtless be sickly, 
despite of every precaution. But, according to 
this statement, the healthy are the exceptions, 
and the sickly the general rule. How does it 
happen that the mothers are so much better able 
to endure hardship than the daughters? Is it not 
to be attributed to the different training which 
the mothers had when they were young? And, 
is it not the fact, that the daughters are now too 
tenderly reared! Do not many mothers sét out 
with the determination to make Jadies of their 
daughters at their own expense, and with the 
impression that no laborious oceupation is con- 
sistent with ladyship? And, is not this feeling 
too prevalent, also, with the daughters? So, if 
there is anythihg to be done, requiring any exer- 
tion of strength, mother must do that—if there is 
any thing to be done, which will soil the hands, 
mother must do that; thus cultivating a helpless 
sort of delicacy at the expense of good sense, 
and filial duty. 

I was some years ago acquainted with a fam- 
ily in which thé daughters were trained after 
this fashion. The mother was the drudge in do- 
mestic affairs, while the daughters were various- 
ly occupied with study, “ light literature,” “light 
work,” or in doing the honors of the parlor. 
One of them went out as the wife of a mission- 
ary, and in a few years returned, a helpless in- 
valid. 

There is, perhaps, no greater defect in female 
education, than the want of a thorough, practi- 
cal acquaintance with household affairs; and no 
one, probably, which operates so injuriously upon 
the health of young females.” It is a universal 
principle, in the human constitution, that any 
organ of the body, or faculty of the mind is 
strengthened by.-exercise; and without active 
exercise, it must necessarily lose its energy and 
vigor. This principle applies with great force to 
the subject in hand. Let young ladies be occu- 
pied with light employments and -light studies, 
and they will be feeble in body, and light mind- 
ed and frivolous. But let them be a suitable 
proportion of every day, engaged in occupations 
which will call into vigorous exercise the whole 
system, and they will be strong and vigorous in 
body; and let a suitable proportion of their stud- 
ies be such as to call into exercise the power of 
analysis, of comparison, of reason, and of judg- 
ment, and they will have strong and vigorous 
minds. And there is no occupation better fitted 
to furnish the physical exercise required, and to 
qualify young ladies for their station in life, than 
attention to household -affairs. Nor can there 
be a greater mistake than to suppose attention to 
domestie duties incompatible with the acquisi- 
tion of a good education. A knowledge of 
household affairs is, indeed, an indispensable 
part of a good female education. But the young 
lady who spends several hours every day in such 
domestic employments as produce a_ healthful 
glow, and bring into vigorous action the muscles 
of the body, will accomplish twice as much at 
her studies, as the pale faced parlor toy, who 
sits all day long at her fine needle work, chat- 
tering French, or languishing over the literary 
*¢ Souveneur,” or the ‘last new novel.”? And I 
may add, she will make a thrice better wife. 

Bostoy, Aug. 1841. [Young Lady’s Friend. 
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JANE SOMERS, OR THE SABBATH SCHOOL 
SCHOLAR. 

** Come, father,” said little Julia Evans, as they 
were sitting around the fire, one cold winter eve- 
ning, ‘* please tell me that story about Jane Som- 
ers, which you have so often promised me.” 





“Well, my dear,” said her father, “I always 
love to tell you about little children who were 
good, and loved to read and talk of the Saviour. 
Come and sit on my knee, and I will tell you 
the story about little Jane.” 

The little girl climbed into her father’s lap, 
and looked with eagerness and attention in his 
face, as he began: 

A great many miles off at the West, there is a 
pretty little village, where Jane lived. Her fa- 
ther was a mercnant, and a man of fair moral 
character; but he exerted a bad influence, be- 
cause he was an infidel—he believed not in God. 
He was opposed to churches, Sabbath Schools, 
and all those objects of benevolence which are 
doing so much good. He once broke up a 
school which some benevolent ladies had started. 
He said ‘it did no good to carry little boys and 
girls away from home, on the Sabbath, and teach 
them to read useless and silly books.” 

When Jane was about five years old, a very 
pious lady, Miss Williams, went to live in that 
town. She was much surprised to find there 
was no church or Sabbath School in the place; 
and she immediately made every effort to get a 
sufficient number of children together to organ- 
ize a school. She met with a great deal of op- 
position, but at last she prevailed on several la- 
dies to join her, and quite a number of scholars 
to attend. 

As she was visiting one of her scholars, one 
day, little Jane came running in, busily engaged 
in some of her sports. Her fine countenance 
and sparkling eyes attracted Miss Williams’ at- 
tention. She spoke, to her, and, by her kind 
and gentle manner, soon won her confidence. 
After asking her name, she said, ‘‘ I believe you 
do not go to our Sabbath School, my dear; 
would you not like to attend?” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am, I should like to go, if father is 
willing.” 4 

‘* Well,” saidsthe lady, ‘I will call and see 
him, and you may ask him yourself, if you wish, 
and tell him we will take good care of you.” 

Little Jane could think of nothing else all the 
afternoon but the pleasure she should have in 
attending the Sabbath School; and when she re- 
turned home, she.was very impatient till her fa- 
ther came into the room, and she had an oppor- 
tunity of asking his permission. He at once re- 
plied, ‘* Certainly not, child; who has put such 
a foolish notion into your head?” Jane’s eyes 
filed with tears, for she had never thought it 
possible that her father would refuse her this 
privilege, and her voice was choked with sobs, 
as she answered, that Miss Williams had asked 
her to come. 

She said no more about it for some days, 
although it was evident that she had not re- 
covered from her disappointment, and that she. 
still wished her father’s permission. At length, 
the lady herself called and plead little Jane’s 
cause very earnestly. At first, her father refus- 
ed to let her attend; but, as he was pleased with 
the lady’s manner, he at last said that, although 
it did no good, yet he knew not that it did any 
harm, and he was willing his daughter should 
try it a little while, and then he would be better 
able to judge. 

Jane was very much delighted with what her 
father said, and Miss Williams promised to call 
for her the next Sabbath morning. 

After this, the little girl became a regular at- 
tendant of the Sabbath School, and always sat 
very still, and was very attentive to all that the 
teacher had tosay. Oftenshe would weep when 
she was told that she was a sinner, and that she 
would be lost if she did not repent, and love and 
obey God. A great change in her behaviour 
was soon perceptible. She became mild and 
amiable, though she always appeared cheerful 
and happy. She would always give up. her 
point, if there ‘wags. any selfish dis about it} 
for she chose te deny herself, rather than have 
any)wrong feelings excited. Her parents notic- 
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ed this improvement, and consented to let her 
remain in the school. 

She became very anxious about her father and 
mother, and would often go away by herself, and 
pray earnestly for them. Sometimes she would 
try to persuade her father to hear her read the 
memoirs of Nathan W. Dickerman, and of Mary 
Lothrop, and other books from the Sabbath 
School library; but he always told her he was 
very willing she should read them, but he did 
not wish to be troubled with such things. Still 
she had some consolation in hope for her father, 
and her mother always seemed ready to hear, 
and, indeed, she had become quite interested in 
some of the little volumes which Jane had read 
to her. Although her father ridiculed the sub- 


ject of religion, yet, from the change in his! 


daughter, he began to suspect there might be 
something in it, and good influences were silent- 
ly and effectually operating upon him. After a 
while, he occasionally took up one of the tracts 
or books which he always found on the table. 
Jane observed this, and took care to place new 
and interesting ones there every day. 

One Sabbath, just as Jane was going out toa 
prayer-meeting, her father said to her, ‘ Jane, I 
have a great curiosity to attend one of your 
prayer-meetings; and if you will wait a moment, 
I will go with you, and see for myself what they 
are.” She joyfully waited, and offered an earn- 
est petition to God that it might be the means 
of bringing her father to repentance. 

It was very evident that the truths he heard at 
that meeting deeply impressed him, for he spent 
the rest of the day in reading the Bible. -#For 
some days he seemed very serious; and his 
daughter, on one occasion, found him on‘ his 
knees. She knelt beside him, and joined him in 
his prayer. 

Soon he hoped that he had found peace in 
Christ, and began to declare Gt boldly to the, 
world. He became active in the @neetings, and 
through his exertions a church was established, 
and a minister settled. Mrs. Somers also gave 
her heart, as she hoped, to God; and soon after 
the establishment of the church, father, mother 
and daughter publicly professed their faith in 
Christ. Thus, for a long time, things went on 
prosperously. The Sabbath School continually 
furnished the church with new members, and its 
original founders had the “joy of seeing the 
work of the Lord prosper in their hands.” + 4 

But affliction was in store for them. Jane, 
who had now grown up one of the most efficient 
and devoted among them, was taken sick, and 
in a few days there remaned no hope of her re- 
covery. She was aware of her danger, but she 
trusted in the Lord. She sent for her teacher, 
and requested her to entreat all the scholars, as 
her dying message, to give their hearts to God, 
to love and serve him supremely, and thus to be 
prepared for the bed of death. She then re- 
quested her to sing this verse from a hymn which 
had been her favorite: 

“There fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 
And jeys supreme are given; 

There rays divine disperse the g!oom ; 

Beyond the dark and narrow tomb 

. Appears the dawn of heaven.” 

She said she could almost see heaven, and the 
bright angels, and she hoped soon to be there. 
She bade all around her farewell, and sank into 
a slumber, from which she never awoke on earth. 

The bell tolled mournfully to call her friends 
to pay the last sad tribute to the departed. It 
was a solemn scene, as the bearers carried their 
lovely burden, beautiful even in death, and plac- 
ed it on the altar of the church, and covered it 
with fresh flowers. They listened to an im- 
pressive discourse from their minister, and then 
carried, the remains to the shady church-yard, 
where a ms 


yer of thanksgiving afose from the 
heart of tha weeping father, thatshis child had 


been permitted to enjoy the benefits of religion, 
and become the means of leading her parents,to 
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rpreach in different places. 





rejoice in a saving knowledge of Jesus - Christ. 

And now, my dear, I have told you the story 
of this lovely girl; and I hope that this night, ere 
you sleep, you will pray to God for a temper as, 
kind, and a heart as devoted to the Saviour, as 
that of Jane Semers.—S. S. Visiter. 
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A Hard Question. 


A poor boy lost his father some months since, and he, 
with his brother and little sisters, were left with a moth- 
er without any ohne to provide for them. This boy had 
never lived away from home, He now found that he 
must go to work, but knew not where togeta place. A 
friend, interceded for him, and found a place where he 
could earn something to help himself and mother; but 
for some reason he did not remain long. 

After he left, he went to see a man who wanted a boy 
to learn a trade.’ He went into the: shop, and:soon ‘the 
gentleman camé in. He looked at the boy and said, 
“ Well, you look like a pretty stout fellow, should you 
like a place?” “Yes sir,” replied the boy. “Well, 
have you ever lived at any place?” “ Yes, sir,” answer- 
ed the boy promptly. “I lived with Mr.C—.” “Well, 
why did you leave him?” The boy dropped his head, 
and made no answer. This was a hard question.. Now 
if this boy had a good reason, he could have given it as 
readily as any other answer. But if. he had not been a 
gqod boy and tried to please his master, and had left 
when there was no good reason, you see he would be 
unwilling to tell of it, lest the man would not take him. 

‘My little reader, you see how important it is always to 
have a good meme,—to behave so well that every one 
will speak well of you. Then if you want friends, a 
home, or a place to learn a trade, you will have no dif- 
ficulty in getting one. . When others.ask you about your 
conduct, or inquire of others about it, there will be no hard 
qhestion to answer. You will not be afraid to tell the 
truth, and others will delight to tell it about you. A 
good name is better than silver or gold. To have a 

name you must have a good character. Sin is 
what makes a bad chatacter; steals a good name ; makes 
others afraid of you. Repent of sin, fear it-and obey 
God, as Joseph did, and like Joseph you will prosper ; 
and if others give you a bad name it cannot hurt you. 
One bad act may take away your friends, This boy 
might not ha his place, if a friend had not made an 
explanation to tie man wh fied him. H. 
A aaa” [S. S. Treasury: ~ 
»A Word in Season, * 

Mr. Rutherford was accustomed to come to the parish 
of'Agherton, where Adam Clark’s father resided, and to 
Adam heard him every 
where; and in returning from the places of preaching, 
was in the habit of walking behind him, and took delig 
in literally treading in his steps; this was before he had 
any personal a@quaintance,with him. One evening, Mr. 
R. noticing a little lad trotting after him, whom he had 
éften observed’ at the preaching, turned about and said, 
“Well, child, God hath said, ‘I love them that love me, 
and they that oo early shall find me.’” He said 
no more, and Adam pondered these words in his heart; 
and thus reasoned on them: “ What.does he mean by 
‘they that seek me early?’ I rise early, and my first 
work is ee key) that what is meant ?. No; it is they. 
who seek God early in life—when they are young ; then, 
thus I seek, and thus I will seek the Lord. “ He said al- 
so, ‘they shall find me ;’ others, perhaps, may seek, and 
not find; but God says to the young, ‘they sua. find.’” 
This gave him great encouragement. Other preachers 
took no notice of him; probably supposing that one so 
young, could not be expected to have much concern for 

is soul. Experience, however, has indisputably shown 
that the true light that lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world, shines often very powerfully on infant 
minds; and thet we cannot be too attentive to their cul- 
tivation, and that the best fruits may be expected from a 
careful management of such soils.—Jb. 

———~—>—_—_ 
A Prisoner. 

F. O. was a sailor, illiterate, hardy, and headstrong. 
Left in early life without a father to guide his youthful 
steps, he rushed thoughtlessly-along in the path of folly 
and dissipation, regardless of the remonstrances of a 
widowed mother. His progress was consequently down- 
wards, until he was arrested by the hand of civil justice, 
for a deed of midnight villany.’ He was convicted, and 
sent.to the Auburn prison. As he was about to take his 
leave of home, with the officer who conducted him to the 
place of confinement, he was entreated, by all the force 
of a mother’s love, to think upon his ways, to conform to 
the laws of the prison, to read his Bible, to repent, and 
obey God. He mocked at the. counsels and tears of 











maternal tenderness, and turned to inflict deeper wounds 
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on a heart already wrung with intense anguish. With 
dreadful oaths he repiiea that he would “listen to none 
of her pious entreaties; that he cared not for God or 
man; and that he intended to give himself to sin while 
he lived!” During the first two years of his imprison- 
ment, all the bitterness of his hostility against religion 
continued. A Bible was put into his cell, but he refus- 
ed to read it, and, to use his own expression, “would 
rather see the devil than the face of a chaplain.” At 
the end of two years, he was persuaded to enter the 
Sabbath School kept in the prison. Here the “sword of 
the Spirit,” found an ‘avenue to his heart; his enmity 
was slain; his stubbornness yielded to tenderness; and 
his hatred was transformed to love. He now spoke of 
the Saviour with a bursting heart. “O,” said he, “I 
bless God that I was ever brought to this prison. It was 
this that saved me from destruction. I should certainly 
have ruined myself if I had not been arrested. At the 
mention of his mother’s name, I have ‘seen, said the 
writer of the account, the tear start in his eye, and his 
frame shake with convulsive emotion. “Ah, my moth- 
er! had I listened to her counsels! But I have broken 
her heart! How ifiany sighs and tears; how many sleep- 
less nights and agonizing prayers I have caused her! 
When | think of my poor mother, I sometimes feel that 
I could burst the walls of my cell, that I might go and 
fall before her, to ask her forgiveness.” He was releas- 
ed from prison, and immediately called on a friend, to 
whom the above confessions were made. After pledg- 
ing himself to unite with the people of God, a Bible was 
put into his hands, when, with a bounding heart, he took 
his leave, and set his face towards the mansion of his 
mother.—London Tract Society Anecdotes. 


—_~p— 
The Irish Boy. 

A little sweep was carried into a school in Dublin, for 
the purpose of instructing him, when he was asked if he 
knew his letters. “O yes,” saidhe. Doyouspell? “O 
yes.” Do you know how to read? “Yes.” What 
book did you learn from? “O sir, I never had a book.” 
Who was your schoolmaster? “I was never taught at 
school, sir.” But how could this little Irish boy spell 
and read without ever going to school, or ever possess- 
ing abook? I willtell you. Another sweep, a little 
older than himself, taught him his letters by shewing him 
the sign boards over the shop doors which they passed in 
going through the city. What child will then say that 
he can do no good? This truly was an humble way, 
but it taught an ignorant boy to read, and prepared him to 
enter a school, where he could receive much instruction. 


[ Youth’s Monitor. 
——_————_. 


A Poser. 

Children are inquisitive bodies—for instance: “ What 
does cleave mean, father?” “It means to’unite togeth- 
er.” “Does John unite wood when he cleaves it?” 
“Hem, well, it means to separate.” “ Well, father, does 
a man separate from his wife, when he cleaves to her ?” 
“ Hem, hem, don’t ask so many foolish questions, child !” 


! . 
Remarx.—Oh, if forethought were only as wise a 


counsellor as afterthought, how many errors should we 
avoid in this world. 
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THE DYING SABBATH SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 


A little boy, (whose mother poor, 
Could scarcely earn her bread,) 

Laid as I thought, at death’s dark door, 
Thus to his mother said : 


Mother—T think if any one 
Should have a grateful heart, 
For what the Sunday School has done, 
Tis L—And, e’er we part, 
I wish a single word to say 
To cheer kind teachers on; 
For there it was, I learned the way 
To Christ. Feeling undone 
By sin—my soul forever lost— 
I knew not where to go: 
Till my kind teacher show’d the cost— 
Show’d how Christ’s blood did flow— 
Surprising Grace—forgetting sin, 
I saw but Christ alone. 
He stood my ransom—in my place 
For sin did Christ atone. 
Look motheri@flé you see his face ? 
He beckons me away; 
He draws my soul !—what matchless grace! 
Tis everlasting day ! 
** Then, with uplifted hand and eye, 
That mother praised the Lord, 
Praised Him, that thus e’er call’d to die, 
Her child had learned His word. 











[Ch. Intelligencer. 
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